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This article compares the institutionalisation of policy advice inside offices which service 
chief executives in the UK and Germany. It focuses on the institutionalisation of ‘policy 
units’ during the early 1970s and late 1990s which reveals different patterns. Whereas 
British policy units are allowed to interfere in any departmental business and address a 
variety of issues, German policy units are narrowed to provide administrative support 
and avoid partisan issues. Applying a new institutionalist perspective and the veto 
approach, this article argues that institutionalisation processes as strategic interactions 
of organisational actors are affected by institutional features at the macro-level of 
parliamentary systems. These features include principles of cabinet decision-making 
and the electoral system with its effects on parliament and cabinet composition which 
both set veto positions in the executive and legislative decision arena. Next to these 
institutional features, the empirical evidence shows how organisational legacies account 
for the influential role of British policy units as power resource for the PM and the 
nearly irrelevance of German policy units as power resource for the Chancellor. 


The quest for power is a constant in the ‘arithmetic of decision-making’ of 
parliamentary executives - as much as in debates among social scientists. 
Nowadays, research on power in central governments is dominated by the 
‘core executive approach’ whereby the core executive encompasses ‘all those 
organizations and procedures which coordinate central government policies, 
and act as final arbiters of conflict between different parts of the government 
machine’ (Rhodes 1995: 12). Power is assumed to be resource-based and 
relational: different actors of the core executive possess different resources 
which causes strong mutual interdependencies, but offers also positive-sum 
rather than only zero-sum games as outcomes (Smith 1999: 35-6; Heffernan 
2003). 

This article addresses power resources of the head of government as the 
key actor of any core executive. In particular, it focuses on distinct 
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advisory arrangements inside those offices which service chief executives. 
These resources within the machinery of government vary across parlia¬ 
mentary systems, but several functional and organisational features are 
rather similar. On the one hand, although the functions of such 
arrangements are neither clearly defined by their client, nor by scholars 
(Wilson 1977; Bowden 1979; Elcock 2002), the existing literature highlights 
four functions: a) to provide (administrative) support, e.g. speech writing; b) 
to give policy and politics advice for different issues; c) to coordinate 
initiatives of and for the client; and d) to conduct ‘future thinking’, also with 
external actors outside central government. On the other hand, the 
organisation of such arrangements may likewise vary, but authors agree 
that organisational attributes differ from traditional central government 
organisation, e.g. in structure, composition, working methods, etc. In 
practice, these power resources range from full-fledged line divisions to staffs 
at the organisational top level or loosely coupled individual advisers. 
According to their assumed functions in government policy making, this 
article labels all of these arrangements as ‘policy units’. 1 However, in 
addition to their functional portfolio noted above, particularly their 
organisational characteristics which differ from ordinary bureaucracy, 
qualify advisory arrangements as policy units. 

This article aims to explain the ‘institutionalisation’ of policy units in 
parliamentary systems. In general, the new institutionalist perspective in 
social sciences refers to the relevance of institutions for organisational 
behaviour, i.e. it addresses the institutionalisation of organisational actors 
as outcome or process (Zucker 1977: 728). This article applies the latter 
perspective and examines how policy units become ‘institutionalised’, i.e. 
how their organisational structure and role in government policy-making 
are influenced by their institutional environment (see Scott 2008: chap. 6). 
Moreover, it follows the widely acknowledged paradigm of ‘form follows 
function’ and assumes that the functions of policy units affect their 
organisation. Accordingly, this article focuses particularly on the functional 
mandate and competences of policy units to analyse their institutionalisa¬ 
tion. However, policy units may also become ‘deinstitutionalised’ when 
alternative settings challenge their current institutionalisation or ineffective 
organisation and behaviour are recognised (Scott 2008: 195-206). 

From a theoretical perspective, a new institutionalist approach is applied 
which reflects the importance of structure- and agency-oriented explanations 
for dynamics in core executives noted above. Besides, the concept of ‘vetoes’ 
informs the selection and definition of distinct institutional features at the 
macro-level of parliamentary systems. From an empirical perspective, this 
article compares policy units in two Western European parliamentary 
systems, United Kingdom and Germany, in a ‘most dissimilar systems 
design’ (Przeworski and Teune 1970) as reflected by their different number 
and allocation of vetoes (see below). Moreover, to examine institutionalisa¬ 
tion as a process, it compares British and German policy units during two 
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time periods, i.e. the first legislative period of new incoming governments 
during the early 1970s with the rise of policy units and during the late 1990s 
with their renaissance. 


A Theoretical Perspective on the Institutionalisation of Policy Advice 

The recognition that ‘institutions matter’ became as popular among social 
science researchers as the triumvirate of approaches to explain ‘how they 
matter’. According to the seminal work of Hall and Taylor (1996) this 
includes ‘Rational Choice Institutionalism’ (RCI), ‘Historical Institutional¬ 
ism’ (HI) and ‘Sociological Institutionalism’ (SI). Although these three new 
institutionalist approaches differ in their definition of institutions and actors 
as well as their assumptions on the relation of structure and agency 
(Lowndes 1996; Thelen 1999), recently formulated combination approaches 
offer explanatory strength to overcome these dilemmas. The ‘Actor-centred 
Institutionalism’ (ACI) (Mayntz and Scharpf 1995; Scharpf 1997) assumes 
policy-making as: 

strategic interaction[s] among several or many policy actors, each with 
its own understanding of the nature of the problem and the feasibility 
of particular solutions, each with its own individual and institutional 
self-interest and its own normative preferences, and each with its own 
capabilities or action resources that may be employed to affect the 
outcome. (Scharpf 1997: 11) 

Accordingly, actors are bounded-rational (originally formulated by RCI) 
and also follow cognitive orientations (conceptualised as ‘logic of 
appropriateness’ by SI) within contingent strategic interactions (which 
originated in HI). Besides, ACI argues that institutions influence, not 
determine, actors in interactions - by delivering information on other actors 
and their capabilities. Here, institutions ‘include not only formal legal rules 
that are sanctioned by the court system and the machinery of the state but 
also social norms that actors will generally respect and whose violation will 
be sanctioned by loss of reputation, social disapproval, withdrawal of 
cooperation and rewards, or even ostracism’ (Scharpf 1997: 38) 

In turn, institutions present the heuristic origin to explain the dynamics of 
strategic interactions. To examine the influence of institutions on such 
interactions, ACI recommends a range of new institutionalist approaches, 
including game-theoretic models, concepts of ‘self-fulfilling prophecies’, and 
‘path dependency’ (Scharpf 1987; Mayntz 2002). 

This article applies the veto concept to identify institutional features 
which may affect the institutionalisation of policy advice in parliamentary 
systems (see Immergut 1990; Tsebelis 1995; 2002; Kaiser 1998). Originally, 
this concept aims to explain the likelihood and direction of policy change, 
assuming that fewer vetoes cause more capacity for change. Here, it is 
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applied to analyse the effects of an institutional environment on policy units 
as elements of polity. The theoretical debate provides different definitions of 
vetoes, this article follows the argument of Kaiser that vetoes are 
institutional features of politico-administrative systems which constrain, 
but also enable actors in strategic interactions (Kaiser 1997: 436). Besides, it 
distinguishes vetoes according to the decision arena at which they occur 
(Immergut 1992: 27-8). These institutional features are selected according to 
their dominance and permanence as well as their position in the executive 
and the legislative decision arena. Whereas dominant and stable vetoes in 
the executive arena are distributed by general principles of cabinet decision¬ 
making, those in the legislative arena are provided by the electoral system 
with its effects on parliament and cabinet composition (in parliamentary 
systems). In the UK, these features are presented in stable conventions, 
which are nevertheless constitutionally viable in practice, whereas in 
Germany they are mainly provided by the Basic Law ( Grundgesetz , GG) 
and other legal provisions. 


The General Principles of Cabinet Decision-Making in the UK and Germany 

In parliamentary systems, general principles which guide cabinet decision¬ 
making provide veto positions and relational veto powers of the chief 
executive and cabinet ministers. When these principles primarily support the 
former, policy units at her or his disposal may enjoy wide-ranging 
competences vis-a-vis departments. In contrast, when these principles 
strongly support the latter, policy units inside the office of the chief 
executive may have fewer capabilities in relations to departments. 

Although in the UK the principle of collective cabinet is strongly 
incorporated into the Westminster tradition (Daalder 1963), the increasing 
dominance of British prime ministers (PMs) have inspired a wide debate 
among academics as well as practitioners whether this paradigm of ‘cabinet 
government’ (still) exists or whether it is displaced by a ‘prime ministerial 
government’ (Crossman 1985; Burch and Holliday 1996; Heffernan 2005). 
Even if the official version still assumes the British PM to be primus inter 
pares, the office holder obtains several powers which can strengthen her or 
his role up to ‘quasi-presidential government’ (Jones 1991; Foley 2000, 
2004). Among other things, the PM appoints and dismisses ministers, 
controls the cabinet agenda, as well as the creation, composition and 
definition of the subject matter of cabinet committees and holds the right to 
intervene in any department for any subject (Hennessy 1989: 383). 

In Germany, a single article of the constitution states the dominant 
principles which frame cabinet decision-making: 

The Federal Chancellor shall determine and be responsible for the 
general guidelines of policy. Within these limits each Federal Minister 
shall conduct the affairs of his department independently and on his 
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own responsibility. The Federal Government shall resolve differences 
of opinion between Federal Ministers. (Art. 65 GG) 

Although this triangle of the principle of leadership by the Chancellor 
( Kanzlerprinzip ), by cabinet (Kabinettsprinzip ) and by departmental 
ministers (Ressortprinzip ) is in practice permanently unbalanced, the third 
is considered as the most recognised and protected (Mayntz 1987: 4). Flence, 
it is not conceivable for a German Chancellor to officially insist on the right 
to formulate policy guidelines to discipline departments and intervene in 
departmental day-to-day business (Saalfeld 2003: 51). Flowever, an informal 
influence by the Chancellor is possibly used for priority policy fields, but 
different chancellors use different instruments (NiclauB 2004). These 
differences in the principles of cabinet decision-making and their reflection 
of the distribution of competencies in cabinet lead to the first hypothesis: 

Hp Policy units available to the British PM are allowed to perform 
any action vis-a-vis departments, whereas German policy units 
at the disposal of the Chancellor are obliged not to interfere in 
departmental business. 


British and German Electoral Law and its Effects on Parliament and Cabinet 

The electoral system determines parliament and - in parliamentary systems - 
also the selection of the chief executive as well as the composition of cabinet. 
On the one hand, this feature refers to the party support of the chief 
executive in parliament where a clear majority may decrease the need for 
extra policy advice because she or he should find it easier to construct 
legislative coalitions (Dickinson and Lebo 2007). On the other hand, it 
addresses the degree of centrifugal dynamics in cabinet, including issue 
selection, which may require the attention of the chief executive and increase 
the need for additional support by policy units. 

The British FPTP electoral system traditionally creates a single-party 
majority in parliament. It is one of the founding features of a Westminster 
system that many members of parliament are holding executive positions, as 
junior ministers, in boards of departments, agencies, etc. Hence, the 
patronage power of the PM mentioned above includes the distribution of 
compliant supporters of her or his party in parliament throughout the 
executive (Bagehot 2001). Moreover, British cabinet members are all 
simultaneously members of the Houses of Parliament as well as members of 
the governing party (Hennessy 1994). 

In Germany, personalised proportional representation traditionally 
causes a government coalition of two parties, most often between a major 
and a minor partner. Only twice, in the late 1960s as well as nowadays, has 
Germany experienced a grand coalition of the two major German parties. 
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Besides, German coalitions in general are comparatively stable (Saalfeld 
2003). Hence, in most legislative periods, the majority in parliament is quite 
comfortable - as long as the coalition partner is supportive. For a German 
cabinet, not all of its members are necessarily parliamentarians or of any 
party. In practice, though, the cabinet posts are distributed among the 
coalition parties (Patzelt 2004: 275). These differences in the composition of 
parliament and cabinet inform the second hypothesis: 

H 2 : Whereas British policy units address a variety of issues, German 
policy units are narrowed to operate within the constraining 
‘issue framework’ of coalition government. 


The British Experience: From the Central Policy Review Staff to a Plethora 
of Policy Units 

After winning the general election in 1970, the new Conservative 
government under PM Edward Heath issued a White Paper on ‘The 
Reorganisation of Central Government’ which included the setting up of a 
‘Central Policy Review Staff (CPRS) inside the Cabinet Office (CO). 
However, the mandate of the unit was not fully predefined, instead it was 
presented in ‘characteristically sonorous prose’ (Rothschild 1984: 81). 
Hence, Victor Rothschild as its first head visited cabinet ministers to find 
out what they thought the new unit should concentrate upon (Hennessy 
1989: 225). Ultimately, the CPRS was said to pursue two functions: to define 
and develop government strategy by considering a long-term perspective 
and to provide a framework for formulating effectively government policies 
as a whole (Blackstone and Plowden 1988). Although it was intended that a 
special cabinet committee should formulate its work programme, the 
committee soon expired due to sporadic ministerial interest (Plowden 1981: 
72). Likewise, ministerial meetings occasionally referred issues to CPRS but 
mostly the unit’s members selected the topics, also encouraged by its first 
head (Gay 2000: 29). 

The first head was responsible for composing the unit and thus recruited 
one-half with high flyers of civil servants and another half with outsiders 
from commerce, public corporations, universities, and industry (Pollitt 
1980: 88; Plowden 1981: 64). The former group was nominated by 
departments and returned to them after a certain time period. The size of 
the unit fluctuated between 15 and 20 with no firm trend towards further 
growth (Plowden 1981: 61; Hennessy et al. 1988). The internal structure and 
procedures of CPRS were relatively hidden despite the fact that ‘a few CPRS 
officials were known as "Mister Short-Run” and others as “Mister Long- 
Run”, giving them special responsibility to keep from being entirely 
immersed in the lesser matters’ (Pollitt 1974: 377). Besides, the CPRS held 
weekly ‘no-holds-barred’ meetings which soon became famous across 
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Whitehall - and were evidently adopted by others and ultimately 
incorporated in British civil service tradition (Pollitt 1974: 377; James 
1986: 425). 

The CPRS accomplished its functions in various ways. First, it produced 
self-contained reports on topics which crossed departmental boundaries. 
Although this work was officially confidential, once or twice the topic was 
officially confirmed (Pollitt 1974: 377). Second, CPRS members contributed 
to ministerial discussions of day-to-day issues by delivering collective briefs 
prior to cabinet meetings. These briefings outlined the issue for the 
unconcerned ministers, highlighting side effects and drawbacks that the 
sponsoring department might play down, and relating the proposal to 
government’s overall objectives (James 1986: 425-6). In practice, such 
briefings have been prepared only for a small proportion of subjects 
discussed by ministers, about 50 a year (Plowden 1981: 66-7). Third, CPRS 
organised regular meetings, usually at Chequers, to present the cabinet with 
an assessment of overall progress and to identify emerging contradictions in 
the overall strategy (Pollitt 1980: 91). Any conclusions from these meetings 
were followed up by CPRS in detail, putting occasional papers on strategy 
to the cabinet (James 1986: 425). Finally, CPRS also chaired and/or 
provided the secretariat for joint ministerial committees tackling sensitive 
issues. In sum, the operation of CPRS had been essentially opportunistic 
and eclectic, largely influenced by the interests of its head and members, but 
also by the current preoccupations of the cabinet and by chance (Plowden 
1981: 73^1). 

The initial credibility of CPRS was high, among departmental officials as 
well as ministers. The head and its deputy were allowed to attend and speak 
in cabinet committees, welcomed by officials because the unit was assumed 
as an element of the Cabinet Office (Flennessy 1989: 225). But in 1973, this 
reputation decreased due to some rows of the head with the PM and 
Whitehall officials who were unhappy that Rothschild and the CPRS had 
been profiled in a Sunday colour newspaper (Plowden 1981: 79-80). Even 
more important, the emerging economic crisis increased the cabinet’s 
demand for short-term policy solutions rather than long-term policy advice. 
And the poor performance of CPRS in forecasting the upcoming crisis 
decreased its credibility (Flennessy et al. 1988). At last, the change of 
government after the general election in 1974 and subsequent institutional 
innovations like the creation of a ‘Policy Unit’ (PU) inside the Prime 
Minister’s Office (PMO) in 1974 diminished significantly its relevance 
(Plowden 1981: 87). 

After his landslide victory in 1997, the new PM Tony Blair was at first 
strongly committed to change the office servicing him. Fie kept the Policy 
Unit inside the PMO which had developed over the decades into a unit that 
thinks through policy issues in which the PM takes, or may be expected to 
take, a special interest. More intensively than his predecessors, Blair linked 
this traditional mandate to cabinet decision-making in general: at an early 
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cabinet meeting, he asked his cabinet colleagues to involve the unit in their 
departmental policy thinking; the implication was that they would lose 
standing with him if they did not (Kavanagh and Seldon 1999: 263). Hence, 
the unit was assumed to focus on the PM’s and the cabinet’s major policy 
concerns (Burch and Holliday 1999: 34-5). 

The first head of the unit, David Miliband, Blair’s Head of Policy from 
opposition times, was responsible for composing the unit, with some 
suggestions from the PM. All staff were known to Blair and most already 
knew each other (Kavanagh and Seldon 1999: 262). In contrast to previous 
arrangements, Blair increased the unit’s staff significantly from formerly 
eight to 13 desk officers and five support staff (Clifford 2000: 37) - and 
recruited most of them formally as special advisers, though some civil 
servants also came on loan from government departments (Burch and 
Holliday 1999: 35). Hence, the Policy Unit developed into a unit which was 
staffed largely by non-civil servants with effects on salary and working 
conditions (Fawcett and Gay 2005: 54). Each of PU’s members was 
dedicated to concentrate on a particular policy field such as education, home 
affairs or the economy. They soon developed close contacts with the cabinet 
secretariats, ministers, officials and special advisers in the departments they 
shadowed (Burch and Holliday 1999: 41; Kavanagh and Seldon 1999: 263). 

The Policy Unit carried out its functions differently. First, according to 
Miliband’s role during opposition to re-position New Labour on a ‘Third 
Way’, he urged the new unit to develop this narrative further by formulating 
applications to all those policy fields of concern to government (Butler 2000: 
153). Hence, the unit built networks to academics (e.g. by hosting 
conferences), the media and the general public (e.g. by initiating an online 
forum on the Third Way) as well as to other Western governments to spread 
the narrative around - not only to give New Labour legitimacy, but also to 
commit Whitehall officials to the new government and its concerns. Second, 
although at the beginning Blair preferred to exclude the party from the inner 
circle of power, the unit and a think-tank close to Labour, ‘Institute for 
Public Policy Research’, started systematically to occupy policy fields of 
interest to New Labour. By launching reports, studies, and so on, the Policy 
Unit pre-determined debates among officials, but also among academia and 
the public. Here, they offered available solutions for certain policy issues but 
also shaped the processes how these solutions are formulated. The close 
links between the unit and this think-tank (as well as others) provided the 
PM with additional sources for new ideas and ultimately cultivated this style 
of policy-making (Smith 1999: 175). Additionally, to support these ‘issue 
wars’, senior members of the unit assisted special advisers inside the PMO 
who were appointed for special issues (Burch and Holliday 2004: 8). Third, 
the Policy Unit was (together with the Private Office) responsible to redraft 
departmental White Papers (Kavanagh and Seldon 1999: 265). Especially 
due to their enhanced role in these ‘draft wars’ (at least caused by Blair’s 
announcement in cabinet mentioned above), ministers began to feel the need 
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to consult the unit before launching significant departmental initiatives. 
Hence, the PU started rudimentarily to oversee policy coordination and to 
act as a ‘court of appeal between departments and ministers in conflict’ 
(Butler 2000: 155). Fourth, the unit also contributed to speech writing and 
the preparation of articles, especially Miliband was personally committed 
and engaged to write speeches for the PM which would give Blair some 
‘intellectually respectable clothing’ (Rawnsley 2002). Finally, the Policy 
Unit fulfilled a review function with one member on all comprehensive 
expenditure review teams which reviewed according to the new budgetary 
procedure policy formulation and implementation of departments (Hen- 
nessy 1998: 15; Burch and Holliday 1999: 34-5). 

The more significant appearance of the Policy Unit provoked several 
disputes within the PMO, e.g. whether the Policy Unit or the Private Office 
was supposed to write the final version of a memo for the PM (Kavanagh 
and Seldon 1999: 262-3). These internal difficulties were cleared in the 
aftermath of the general election in June 2001 when Blair merged them into 
a new ‘Policy Directorate’ (Burch and Holliday 2004: 8; Lowe 2005: 503). 
Across Whitehall, the Policy Unit’s reputation was ambivalent, some 
ministers remarked that the unit’s staff were ‘Tony’s narks in Whitehall’ - 
but mostly they came to be accepted as an authoritative voice of the PM 
(Burch and Holliday 2004). 

In addition to the Policy Unit inside the PMO, the Cabinet Office was also 
equipped with several new units under the new government - which were 
widely acknowledged as resources of the PM. Initiated by a review of the 
new Cabinet Secretary, a comprehensive reorganisation of the CO was made 
in 1998, including the creation of a ‘Performance and Innovation Unit’ 
(PIU) (Burch and Holliday 1999: 39^42; Flinders 2002: 60). The PIU was 
created 

to carry out reviews of cross cutting issues that improve the 
effectiveness of government policies and service delivery, as well as 
identifying options for future strategic development, ... to provide a 
capacity to identify major strategic challenges facing the Government; 
to evaluate the performance of existing policies, programmes and 
delivery mechanisms, in particular those that cross institutional 
boundaries; and to promote innovative solutions. (Cm 4221 (1999): 
para 2.38) 

Although officially it reported to the PM through the Cabinet Secretary 
(Fawcett and Gay 2005), in practice much direct conversation with the PMO 
and the PM took place. Hence, its formal affiliation was rather a way to 
reduce criticism that the new unit was less an instrument of the cabinet than 
of the PM (private information). Likewise, a formal ‘Steering Board’ was 
created to overcome such ambiguities: it formulated the unit’s work 
programme and included the head of PIU, members from the Policy Unit 
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and other senior officials from the PMO as well as from the Treasury. The 
board regularly considered proposals from inside and outside government 
and decided finally on the projects to be undertaken by the PIU (Kavanagh 
and Seldon 1999: 270). Much of PIU’s work was initiated from the PMO, 
but many proposals came from departments. Ultimately, the PM announced 
the projects which the unit would undertake. The unit’s first head was Suma 
Chakrabarti, a high flyer from the Treasury; later, Geolf Mulgan, a former 
member of the Policy Unit, took over the position. The members of the PIU 
were all recruited as civil servants and by an open recruitment procedure 
which ensured a mixture of candidates from the public and the private 
sector. The size of the unit varied over the years, in the first legislative period 
it had about 40-50 members. 

The PIU undertook its functions mainly by formulating and publishing 
reports which were conducted during a six to nine month period by a team 
of PIU members and civil servants from those departments which would be 
affected by the respective policy’s implementation (Burch and Holliday 
1999: 39; Fawcett and Gay 2005: 39). Occasionally, outsiders were also filled 
into the teams. All projects had as sponsor a minister drawn from a 
department which had no direct interest in the policy to act as a sounding 
board - and to support an ‘anti-departmental thinking’ (Richards and 
Kavanagh 2000: 39). However, the general policy to publish much of its 
work is argued as one of the reasons why PM Blair established a much more 
clandestine unit in 2001 which was later merged with the successor of the 
PIU into a ‘Strategy Unit’ (private information). 


The German Experience: A Division for Planning inside the Federal 
Chancellery 

When the new Chancellor Willy Brandt entered office after the general 
election in 1969, he appointed Horst Ehmke as administrative head or rather 
Chief of the Chancellery {Chef BK). Ehmke was well known as passionate 
advocate of more rational planning and hence demanded a full-fledged 
planning division inside the Chancellery. With his claim for a line division, 
he also considered that the respective head of this new policy unit should 
have the same weight as the other heads of line divisions of the Chancellery 
which traditionally shadow the work of federal departments (Miiller- 
Rommel and Pieper 1991). Hence, a new division V ‘Planning’ was created 
inside the Chancellery in July 1970 (Hoffmann 2003: 537). This division was 
supposed to encompass both a strategy function to ensure that government 
decisions are taken within the framework of long-term objectives and a 
specific policy analysis and review function (Dyson 1973: 362). 

As head of the unit, Ehmke recruited Reimut Jochimsen, an old friend 
from university days who shared with him some expertise in new planning 
techniques from studies at US universities (SuB 2005: 359). The new division 
was staffed with 38 officials (Dyson 1974: 369) but soon grew up to 
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a maximum of 70 (Bebermeyer 1985: 118). Many members were seconded 
from departments (Dyson 1974: 368), but several were also recruited on a 
fee basis from universities and the private sector (Knoll 2004: 191). 
Although the division was organised in a similar way to other divisions, 
some new working methods were applied, also in cooperation with a team of 
consultants (Seemann 1971: 21; SuB 2005: 360). However, these methods 
caused confusion among division members because only a few of them were 
laid down in written rules (Flohr 1972: 72-4). 

To carry out its functions, the new division first established an ‘early 
co-ordination system’ which was based on standardised forms for computer 
analysis that were filled in by planning delegates in the departments and 
illustrated the departments’ future projects with their costs, dates, political, 
economic, and public importance (Flohr 1972: 56-7; Schatz 1975: 304). 
Initially, the new planning system operated quite successfully and made 
remarkable progress, caused by the personal involvement of both the Chef 
BK and the division head (Muller-Rommel 2000: 93) - although, or even 
because, the political benefit for departments was widely hidden (SuB 2005: 
377). The departments supported the new planning system because it offered 
for the first time information on the projects of other departments. But some 
heavyweight departments also hesitated to collaborate because their 
ministers competed with the new ambitious Chef BK (who was said to be 
interested in becoming the next Chancellor-candidate). Hence, the planners 
were soon being criticised by nearly all departments for their lack of 
practical administrative experience, of understanding of procedures and 
how to work the machine, of contacts, and consequently ‘their inability to 
turn theoretical concerns in practical use’ (Dyson 1973: 357-8). Second, the 
division categorised Brandt’s inauguration speech into more than 450 single 
demands and checked them against the first returned departmental project 
outlines. As a result, the division formulated a priority list with 65 major 
projects as cabinet’s work programme for the second half of 1970 (Schatz 
1978: 248). However, at a retreat, the cabinet picked out only five projects - 
not those with strategic long-term relevance, but rather those with short¬ 
term electoral appeal (Dyson 1974: 369). Besides, the departments started to 
reformalise the communication chains to the Chancellery, in many cases 
from there on not only planning delegates, but also permanent secretaries 
and ministers decided which departmental project would be sent to the 
Chancellery at which preparatory stage. Finally, as a response to an 
initiative of the Federal Ministry of Finance to get more influence on long¬ 
term thinking by introducing an apparent time perspective in medium-term 
finance planning, the division established seven interdepartmental project 
groups on particular long-term challenges which comprised as well as 
planning division’s members also planning delegates, civil servants from 
affected departments and officials from the Chancellery (Flohr 1972: 58-9). 
But as the planning division members were only working part-time on their 
group issue, their capacity to influence these groups was rather small. 
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When after the general election in 1972 Ehmke was forced to resign and a 
new Chef BK took over, the planning division immediately lost a lot of its 
personnel, and also its political backing (Muller-Rommel and Pieper 
1991: 9). Additionally, the upcoming energy crisis and its consequences 
diminished their relevance significantly because short-term policy reactions 
were needed much more than long-term planning and the general reliability 
of central assumptions of the planning system was seriously questioned (SuB 
2005: 375). 

When Gerhard Schroder entered the Chancellery in 1998, the former 
planning division had over the decades turned into a division for media 
advice and public affairs. Under the new government, several of these 
functions were transferred to the Federal Press Office and others allocated at 
the organisational top level as a specialised staff to the new Chef BK Bodo 
Hombach (Arbeitsstab Chef BK). Simultaneously, a new second position at 
the top level was created: the post of permanent secretary to the Chancellery 
was filled by Frank-Walter Steinmeier, Schroder’s close aide as former head 
of the state Chancellery in Fower Saxony. Two reasons caused the closing of 
the division and the creation of a staff close to Hombach. First, members of 
the previous division under the conservative government were known to be 
hostile to the Social Democratic Party (SPD), but the German civil service 
law limits an extensive turnover of staff and the abolition of the whole 
division was the easiest way to get rid of them (private information). Second, 
Hombach was keen to draw advisory functions closer to himself and away 
from his internal rival Steinmeier (Mertes 2000: 71-2). The staff was 
composed of several previous advisers to Hombach in his former position as 
minister in North Rhine-Westphalia. Next to their administrative support of 
the Chef BK the unit conducted special missions, e.g. preparing negotia¬ 
tions with the Jewish Claims Conference on restitution. Moreover, it was 
engaged in drafting the paper ‘The Way Forward for Europe’s Social 
Democrats’, issued by Gerhard Schroder and Tony Blair in June 1999. 
However, although the so called ‘Schroder-Blair paper’ caused significant 
rows in the SPD, it was not deliberately transferred into government policy 
and departmental work (private information). Consequently, it provoked 
less conflict with the coalition partner. 

When Hombach resigned due to a political scandal and was succeeded by 
Steinmeier as new Chef BK in July 1999, the former dual head structure was 
merged. Steinmeier did not keep Hombach’s staff and instead a line division 
for ‘Political Analysis and General Issues’ was created in September 1999. 
Although Steinmeier had rejected retaining the staff, he did not object to the 
candidate for the head of the policy unit, who had been selected by 
Hombach - the Chancellor had a certain sympathy for the candidate’s 
unorthodox character (private information). The new head, Wolfgang 
Nowak, was indeed experienced with administrative apparatuses as former 
permanent secretary at Fander level, but he lacked a sufficient network of 
contacts in Berlin Mitte and had only few supporters inside the SPD 
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(private information). The former members of stalf were relocated inside the 
division, together with units from division 1 with responsibilities in 
government planning. Compared to the traditional size of divisions at the 
Chancellery, the new division was quite small, including approximately ten 
members, who were organised in five sections. 

The policy unit worked on various issues, ranging from the cabinet’s early 
coordination system to contacts with churches and religious communities. 
In fact, the new division was almost cut in half: the first group, formerly 
organised in division 1, ran the early coordination system which had 
undergone only minor changes during the decades. This group also prepared 
and administratively supported cabinet meetings, including distributing 
papers, drafting the agenda, etc. The second group, comprising members of 
the former Arbeitsstab Chef BK , tried to catch up with policy units across 
Western Europe (private information). Hence, it was strongly involved in 
the preparation and organisation of a meeting of Western centre/left 
governments under the heading ‘Progressive Governance’. But again, the 
high-flying considerations were only rudimentarily transferred into depart¬ 
mental policy-making. Hence, no close contacts to departments were built; 
instead, such contacts were perceived as counterproductive for the role of 
the division (private information). Likewise, the division was not involved in 
government’s key policy areas for which increasingly external expert 
commissions were set up. For example, the relaunched ‘Alliance for Jobs, 
Training and Competitiveness’ was not accompanied by the policy unit but 
rather by another division of the Chancellery which therefore included a 
coordinating and liaison office for external experts affiliated to the 
commission (Heinze 2003). Similarly, other expert commissions were 
supported by other divisions or federal departments instead of the policy 
unit - although these support functions implied considerable policy 
influence (see Siefken 2007). 

In the beginning, the policy unit had easy access to the Chancellor, but 
soon Schroder lost interest in ex-ante strategic thinking. For his main 
concern, pushing his key pledges through the politico-administrative system, 
the planning division was less competent than other line divisions in the 
Chancellery with their close contacts to the departments which they 
shadowed. Also from the perspective of the Chef BK the division was too 
disconnected with operative processes of departmental policy-making. 
Hence, there was increased tension with Steinmeier, who defined the 
Chancellery’s role in an administrative and coordinative manner and 
expected administrative support from the unit rather than ‘blue-skies 
thinking’. Consequently, he appointed a deputy head in 2001 to move the 
division in this direction (private information). Ultimately, the whole 
division was abolished one year later after the next general election in 2002 
and a few members were relocated as staff at Steinmeier’s disposal whereas 
those with responsibilities for government planning were relocated inside 
division 1. 
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The Institutionalisation of Policy Advice from a Comparative Perspective 

The comparative analysis shows that the relevance of policy units as a power 
resource for chief executives differs in the UK and Germany. Confirming the 
first hypothesis, British policy units at the disposal of the PM (regardless of 
whether in conjunction with cabinet as in the case of CPRS or PIU) interfere 
in any departmental issue. These relations between policy units and 
departments changed over time: whereas during the 1970s their influence 
was more often exercised ‘top-down’ via cabinet briefs for ministers, policy 
units of the late 1990s have more contacts with departments at operational 
level. However, the dominant position of the PM in cabinet decision-making 
becomes crucial: although one may argue that British policy units gain 
comparatively higher relevance across Whitehall due to their close 
relationships with departments, their influence is clearly connected with 
the personal backing of the respective PM (and the fact that everybody 
knew it - at least lectured by the PM in a cabinet meeting as happened with 
the PU). In contrast, German policy units’ relevance as a power resource of 
the Chancellor is limited, partly caused by their narrow focus on 
administrative support rather than influencing departmental policy-making - 
in accordance with the departmental principle which dominates cabinet 
decision-making. Likewise, although the German policy unit of the 1970s 
established close contacts to some departmental officials in a planning 
network, these were only initially without conflict and soon suspicions of 
ministers led to rather hostile relations. In the late 1990s, though, the 
planners did not address departmental issues and were less interested in 
contacts to departments. Moreover, they missed the chance to participate in 
‘masterminding’ policy reforms in government’s key policy areas, e.g. by 
providing support for expert commissions. 

Similarly, the empirical evidence validates the second hypothesis: British 
policy units which operate in a single-party government are engaged in a 
wide range of issues which are at the heart of the PM’s concerns - and may 
additionally serve cabinet or departmental interests. The latter are 
particularly prevalent for the work programme of the PIU, but even there 
the PM had the last say on projects. However, the assumed relevance of 
parliamentary support of the PM is not fully confirmed - the analysis covers 
only the first period of Blair in office and subsequent developments like the 
creation of a more secret unit inside the PMO may be caused by some 
tensions which arose in parliament and cabinet due to the reduction in 
parliamentary seats for Labour after the general election in 2001 (private 
information). In contrast, the scope and issue orientation of German policy 
units vary over time. In the 1970s, the unit’s attempt to enforce the claims of 
the Chancellor’s inauguration speech into a cabinet work programme failed 
and was readjusted towards the cabinet’s or rather the coalition’s as 
opposed to the chief executive’s agenda. In the 1990s, the policy unit 
handled mainly special missions and the only issue of a party-political 
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nature was a paper issued by Blair and Schroder - which, however, 
provoked conflicts in the SPD and not the governing coalition. Again, 
parliamentary support was constant during the first legislative period, but it 
is rather difficult to causally connect the subsequent abolition of the policy 
unit with the results of the general election in 2002. 

However, processes of deinstitutionalisation also occurred which can be 
interpreted as responses to ineffective organisation and/or the role of policy 
units in government policy-making. On the one hand, the British PIU did 
not imitate much of the previous CPRS model and thus abandoned the top- 
down approach, instead conducting widespread joint projects with 
departments to get influence in government policy-making. Similarly, the 
German policy unit of the late 1990s departed from strong involvement in 
departmental policy-making - which, however, partly caused its abolition in 
2002. On the other hand, the organisation of the PIU differed from its 
predecessor in size and members’ engagement for changing policy issues to 
increase influence in government policy-making. Likewise, the German 
policy unit of the early 1970s recruited departmental secondees to smooth 
the new government planning system but its successor neglected such 
members to focus on special missions. 


Conclusion 

In sum, different patterns of institutionalisation of policy advice in 
parliamentary systems are influenced by both the general principles of 
cabinet decision-making and the electoral system with its effects on 
parliament and cabinet composition. These institutional features distribute 
particular veto positions in the executive and legislative arena which affect 
the organisation and role of policy units at the disposal of chief executives. 
However, as a response to ineffective institutionalisation or the emergence of 
alternative settings, processes of deinstitutionalisation also occur which tend 
to be more affected by functional needs and organisational legacies than 
these institutional features. 

Accordingly, the new institutionalist analysis provides preliminary 
evidence for ‘institutionalist criteria’ on strengthening the relevance of 
policy units as a power resource for chief executives in parliamentary 
systems: if policy units are institutionalised with a wide-ranging functional 
mandate and characterised by an inherent interest in many issues, they 
contribute strongly to their client’s role as general initiator and coordinator 
of government policies. In contrast, if policy units are designated to provide 
administrative support and are neither connected with departmental policy¬ 
making nor interested in various issues, they are not of much use as a power 
resource for their client. Moreover, although their organisation may always 
partly correspond to functional requirements, the recognition of best and 
worst practices in organising policy advice is sufficient for their role as 
a power resource of parliamentary executives - and often results in 
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organisational characteristics that differ from traditional ministerial 
bureaucracy. 
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Note 

1. Although in the British context the term ‘policy unit’ also characterises a particular unit 
inside the Prime Minister’s Office, this article follows one of the longest-serving British 
Cabinet Secretaries and defines policy units more generally as all 'units for policy analysis 
and advice’ (Wilson 2006: 163). 
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